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CHARIVARIA. 
No little excitement of a most 
pleasur able kind was, we hear, caused 


among the Royal Families of Europe 
last week by the announcement that 
H.S.H. Princess Victoria oF LEININ- 
aren of Schloss Waldleiningen, Baden, 
had won a prize of five shillings in a 
competition instituted by The Girl's 
Own Paper and Woman's Magazine. 
This is considered a nasty knock for 
those individuals who are constantly 


asserting that royal personages would! 


never be able to earn their own 


living. 


From Berlin it is reported that 
Germans are still inhaling the 
perfume of the “Duke of Edin- 
burgh” red rose as a cure for colds, 
and that this experiment of Red 
Rose v. Red Nose is meeting with 
sensational success. The sight of 
citizens with a rose strapped on to 
the proboscis should certainly add 
to the gaiety of the capital. 


Aeronauts are very much in favour 
of the proposal that the Crystal 
Palace shall be bought as a memorial 
of King Epwarp, as the gardens 
would form an admirable flying 
ground. The only obstacle would 
be the Palace, but this could be 
demolished, 


We understand that the Press is 
about to issue a special letter of 
thanks to Sir H. Berersoum TREE, 


Sir Joun Hare, Miss Puyubuis 
Dare, and other distinguished 


patrons of a recent murder trial, who 
by their presence helped to make 
the function such a brilliant affair. 


It is not often that the Legis- 
lature betrays a sense of humour, 
but, under the provisions of the law 
as to criminal appeals, a convict has 
lately appealed against a sentence 
of twelve years’ imprisonment and 





gone away with it increased to fifteen; Mr. 


years, the Court deciding that 
previous sentence was too light. 


To discourage the practice of paint- 
ing advertisements on footpaths, the 
Law Committee of the Kensington 
Borough Council propose to submit to 
the Home SECRETARY a by-law making 
it an offence punishable by a fine of 
forty shillings. We may be wrong, but 
it seems to us that even at this price| 
it would still be one of the cheapest 
forms of advertisement on the market. 


A first edition of Minton’s Paradise 
Lost having been sold for £130 last 





week, several living poets write to us| 
to draw attention to the astonishing! 
cheapness of the firsé (and only) edition | 
of their works, of which a few copies 
are still to be had. | 

A fine specimen of the hoopoe has' 
been shot at Elham, near Folkestone, 
by Mr. J. Foreman, a local resident. 
We'll teach birds to be rare! 


| opportunity 
evening paper is advertising “ Attractive 


“There are still plenty of ragged | 
edges and ugly gaps in the actual work | 
of the educational machinery,” said’ 








THE MARCH OF SCIENCE. 


Asqu ITH in his rectorial address tol 


the|the students of Aberdeen University. 
|Certainly the kind of “ rag” 


that the 


| students of Aberdeen go in for is badly | 


| 





in need of mending. 
says an offi- | 


Settlements, | 


‘ Association football, 
cial report from the Straits 
“was introduced in September, and is 
now a counter-attraction to watching | 
cock-fighting and bull-fighting.”” This | 
has encouraged the authorities in Cen- | 
tral America to try once more to get| 
the game taken up as a substitute for) 
the weekly revolutions. 


“The most devastating strike that 


| there are or 
| will be 


could occur,” says The Globe, * would 
be a watch and clock makers’ strike. 
But they would never have the heart 
to do it.” This is nonsense. We have 
a clock which strikes every quarter-of- 
an-hour. 


A propos of the paragraph printed 
in last week's Punch as to re-facing « 
Town Clerk, there is now a similar 
for ladies. Our latest 


Features for Women.’ 








A BREAK WITH TRADITION ? 


[‘‘ He is described as a ‘Scotch eccentric,’ 
but his work did not ent‘rely rest: upon the 
hard-and-fast' lines the dese ‘viption might 
imply.” —Kutract from Press notice of a Music 

| Hall performance. | 


| Dreap sporter of the whitewash- 
spattered sporran ! 
| Lord of the lurid 
fervent wig! 
Lauding the land where you (and 
I) were bo-rrr-n, 
To audiences enviably big 


nose and 


Causing the Cockney, who his 
trust reposes 
In you, drab disappointment 


when he seeks 
That storied soil of scarlet hair and 
noses, 
And Rob Roy tartan breeks— 


|Say! can it be there dimly looms a 


limit 
When such ebullient art shall 
cease to take ? 
When you must comb it down a 


bit and trim it ? 
Speed the glad day, for puir auld 
Scotland's sake! 
With whatsoever garb and 
you then trick 
Your “turn,” may we the innoya- 


* gag” 





tion watch 

| Ana hail the same as haply less 
eccentric, 

| But, happily, more Scotch! 








Journalistic Candour. 

** In next Saturday's issue of this paper the 
writer will give the concluding article to this 
series, when the vexed question of whether 
are not tigers in the New Territory 
discussed, a subject about which so 
much that is unnecessary and absurd has al- 
ready been written.”—//ongkong Daily Press. 





To the New Billiard Star. 
Little boy Gray, come chalk up your 
cue, 

[ve finished my break and they're 
waiting for you : 
The red in the middle, 

the D, 
So in off, and in off, and never mind me. 


your ball in 
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THE FAKER OF ODES. 


[Mr. Reosey Ex’ is reported to have appealed to all his literary friends 
to come to the front and demand fair play for him. ** I have engaged,” 
he says, ‘**two minor poets a nature-faker—to defend me.” <A 
brand of poet closely related to the genus here so picturesquely named 
is fami.iar to us on this side of the Atlantic. } 


one 


Treap gently. “Tis the poet's pitch ; 

’Tis here that he contrives to fashion 
Those rare effects that make us itch 
To know the actual scenes from which 

He wrings his wealth of literary passion. 


(so softly. It is sacred ground. 
From ten to four (excluding luncheon) 
Hfere his infatuate footsteps pound 
Steadily round and round and round, 
Wearing a hollow in the stones they crunch on. 


He does not want to preen his wings 
In solitude among the curlews ; 
He must be near the heart of things, 
Where he can “ place” the stuff he sings, 
}{ie must be near the ballad-mongers’ purlieus. 


In this repellent cockney square, 
Where you and | no trace of Pan sce, 
He tracks the goat-god to his lair, 
And reconstructs the trancéd air 
Proper to oaten pipes—all done by fancy ! 


Yon arid clump of sooty trees 
To this his rapt and rolling eye adds 
\ hint of gardens where at ease 
Loll the supine Hesperides, 
Or groves the haunt of dreamy Hamadryads. 


\ sparrow twitters in the mud: 
Instinctively he seems to feel a 

Sense of the lark’s ascending flood 

Of spiral musie thrill his blood, 
Or else the sad, sad plaint of Philomela. 


\ kitchen-maid takes in the bread ; 
Her hair is limp, her skirts are sloppy ; 
At once he gets inside his head 
\ dream ol women, dear and dead, 
Their temples wreathed with amaranth and poppy. 


\ coster-girl, plumed like a hearse, 
Exchanges chaff with Alf or Ikey ; 
Hie sees the better in the worse, 
And tells, in reminiscent verse, 
The shadowed loves of Eros and his Psyche, 


Gems of a like authentic thought 

So have | noticed, by the acre, 
Where * real old Chippendale” is wrought 
In Tottenham Road and freely bought 

At faney prices off the gifted faker. 





It seldom occurs that even a majority of the erew remain in a ship 
utter paying off, therefore the exchange generally means a busy time for 


the port and collar box of ties.”—The Dover Tunes, 


We had often doubted it, but the logic of this convinces us. 


re are 





rl 1,622 families in the city, and this number multiplied 
3,475 wives the above population. Henderson’s are compiling a new 
directory for this city, and claim that the above method is used 
in determining the population.” —IVinaipeg Telegram. 


An apology would have come better from them than a 
claim. 





VAPOURINGS 


| With ack noledy ments lo Mr. 


IN THE VOID. 
Arthur Christopher Benson.) 

By the courtesy of the Editor of Maunder's Weekly we 
are enabled to quote the following extract from its weekly 
causerie, 

“With the main principles of modern financial legisla- 
tion of course it is impossible not to be in agreement, for, 
though | should not personally like it, if the State were to 
say, ‘ We demand nineteen shillings out of every pound of 
your income,’ I should not question the right of the State to 
demand it. If there is one thing that I do earnestly desire 
it is that as I grow older [ should not come to cling, in an 
aggrieved spirit, to what I have got, if the State demands 
it from me—whether it be my motor-car or my college 
window, my thread of gold or my altar fire. 

“T cannot help feeling that great harm has been done of 
late by the outcry of the wealthy at the increased taxes. 
At the same time it is extremely inconvenient if you have 
calculated your expenditure on one basis to have to reduce 
it suddenly. Personally | feel a little sore at having to sell 
one of my isles of sunset, and the prospect of having to 
surrender my hill of trouble to be cut up into allotments 
fills me with unmitigated sadness. It is certainly a weak 
point about the new taxes that they have been claimed 
with special emphasis from owners of land, although land- 
owners have developed a far more sensitive conscience with 
regard to the welfare of their tenants than was the ease, 
say, in the time of the Wars of the Roses. 

* Literary men, too, like myself, who have acquired landed 
property out of money professionally earned, naturally resent 
being held up to scorn as guilty persons who have com- 
mitted a sort of crime against society. In my own ease 
nothing could be more unjust. In evidence I have only to 
mention the catholic appreciation of all schools of literature 
that I have displayed in my introspective outpourings during 
the last fifteen years. My veneration for Homer, Mu.ton, 
and SHAKSPEARE does not prevent my admiring the vivid 
and vital work of Mr. Harotp Brain and Mr. Francis 
Grissaie, Mr. Tirrerron and Lord Wixtrerton. = ‘The 
difference between the lowest circle of Dantr’s Inferno 
and the Abyss which Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor deseribes in his 
new magazine is only one of degree. I have never said « 
hard word of anyone. On the contrary, for a great 
many years I have provided the reading public with a 
constant supply of absolutely amiable and wholesome men- 
tal pabulum, as digestible and as nutritive as blan- 








— 


mange. That with such a record I should now be con- 
founded with greedy, selfish and useless persons who 
rush along country roads at a dangerous speed or 


slaughter innocent pheasants out of the mere lust of 
blood, is a sad injustice. I have no wish to kill any- 
thing. My wants are simple. Four typewriters and four 
amanuenses, so that by working them in shifts of two 
hours each I can dictate for eight hours a day; congenial 
surroundings; an outlook on smooth-shaven lawns 
immemorial elms—and I am content. 

* Unfortunately there are too many people who prefer in- 
flammatory talking to sedative writing, and these are the 
people who engender discontent. I cannot help thinking 
that if, by a system of contributory State insurance, every- 
body was able to secure the possession of a typewriter by the 
age of twenty-five, and then set him or herself down to the 
task of introspective reminiscence, a great deal of the ferment 
and unrest of modern life would be dissolved in a flood of 
innocuous self-revelation. There have been poets who 
were content with only writing ten lines, or say 120 words, 
a day; but with the aid of a shorthand-writer or a 
typewriter it is quite possible, as I have proved by the 


and 
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Mr. F. E. Suits. “MASTER OF EPIGRAM—LIKE ME!” 
Mr. Winston Cuurcuity. “ WROTE A NOVEL IN HIS YOUTH—LIKE MI 
ToceTuer. “ TRAVELLED IN THE EAST—LIKE US. 


[Mr. W. F. Monyrenny’s official Life of Disnartt has just been published.] 
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HOW DOES IT END?’ 
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‘*HERE—WHAT ABOUT A WINDOW OPEN?” 
My DEAR BOY, DO YOU KNOW THESE CIGARS COST—COST TWO-AND-NINEPENCE EACH ?” 








experience of the last ten years, to write 4,000 words in 
an afternoon, 24,000 words in a week of six days, or 
1,248,000 words in a year. Even if the result is never 
published, there is something extraordinarily soothing in 
the mere sense of achievement which a steady output 
produces. Nor must we forget the immense power which 
volume and reiteration exert on the average mind. As 
DisrAELI remarks in one of his most illuminating phrases, 
‘Few ideas are correct ones, and what are correct no one 
can ascertain; but with words we govern men.’” 








LINES TO MR. CHILVER. 


Ovr paths in life are not the same ; 
I know not what thou art ; 
I have not learned thy Christian name, 
Nor where thou hast a part ; 
Yet would I clamour to the sun, 
Ay, carve on every tree, 
In poignant phrase, beloved one, 
How dear thou art to me. 


{t is not for thy virtue. Nay; 
If thou hast aught of such, 
I bless thee, but I’m bound to say 
It would not move me much ; 
Not for the glories of thy brain 
(If any) art thou dear ; 
Nor should I mind if thou wert plain, 
Thou thing without a peer. 


For oh, thou art a sweet surprise ; 
The rarest, blithest spark 





That ever leapt to mortal eyes 
That searched where all was dark. 
Vainly to find thee, late and long 
We laboured, all and each ; 
We scaled the starry heights of song, 
And plumbed the deeps of speech ; 


Thou wouldst not hear us thro’ the past ; 
Vain was the toil we brought ; 

We gave thee up; and now, at last, 
Lo, thou art here unsought ; 

And mine it is—ah, happy hour !— 
Mine, mine, and mine alone, 

To give to all the fairest flower 
That poesie has known. 


And henceforth, while the spheres applaud, 
To many a throbbing lute 
Thy happy Name shall ring abroad, 
Wherever it may suit ; 
And all the bards that bay the moon 
Will bless thee, Mr. Cuinver, 
For this thy pure and steadfast boon, 
A perfect rhyme to silver. Dum-Dum. 








The Status of Editors. 

In referring to young Disraeti’s mission to Edinburgh 
to persuade LockHart to take the editorship of a new 
London daily, The Representative, a reviewer of the Life 
of Disraeli writes: “There was only one hitch. To be 
the editor of a daily paper was in those days deemed 
beneath the dignity of a man of letters.” But that was, 
of course, before the Crippen trial. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


New VoaGvues IN VENICE AND LONDON. 


Palazzo Pizzicato, 
Grand Canal, Venice. 

Dearest Darune,—I’m staying here 
with Princess Pizzicato (formerly Clytie 
Vandollarbilt). Her sixth husband! 
seems, on the whole, more of a success 
than the five previous ones. The 
Prince is quite a nice fellow, and she 's | 
only had to pay his debts 
Numbers of people one knows are at'! 
their places here. Every woman who! 
counts has her palace on the —-———- 
Grand Canal or the Lido and | 
her flat in Paris, and I think 
it’s just a little bit too bad 
that J haven’t. I’ve said so 
often to Josiah, and he says 
he’s quite willing to rent a 
palace here and an apparte- 
ment in Paris—for both of us ! 
It’s of no use my telling him 
that’s not the idea. He 

simply won't see it. 
The Pizzicato Palace is 
a funny old place, with a 
complete set of historical 
associations and things. I 
believe there 've been stiletto- 
ings and poisonings in all 
the rooms, and there are 
still the remains of quite 
lovely oubliecttes in some of 
the floors. Clytie complains | 
of it, however; says it’s 
pokey and not suited for 
entertaining, and ‘“ doesn’t 
amount toanything.” She’s 
applied to the authorities to 
know if she may buy or 
rent the Doge’s Palace. She 
almost claims it as a right, 
for some of the Prince’s 
ancestors were Doges or 
Council of Ten or something. 
If she succeeds she means 
to have the Golden Staircase 
altered, and 
everywhere. The great 
Council Chamber she would 
use as a ball-room, and the dungeons as 
ice-rooms. She would have the Bridge 
of Sighs removed altogether and set up 
in the grounds of her “ million-dollar 
home” in New Jersey. The dear thing | 
is quite unaware that she’s the least bit 
ofa Vandal. Aw contraire, she says she 
hates to see steam-boats and launches! 
on the lagoons, and that her idea is to 
“preserve old, picturesque, romantic 
customs and traditions, and yet to 
avail oneself of modern improvements.” | 
She carries out her idea by having a 
| 


Mother. 


Bobby, “ 





fleet of motor-gondolas of the traditional 
black colour, each with an automaton- 
condolier standing in the stern, dressed 


twice ! | just a little bit rather. 


lectric lifts “Ou, Bousy, I’m 
electric HItS| sporres wHen I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 


weird howl of the gondolieri when 
they ’re going to turn a corner. 

Ray Rymington i is here, staying with 
the Flummerys. When we were out 
on the water after dinner last night, he 
sang us one of his “ Venetian Vara- 


| lettes.” 


I hear something from London that's 
Babs St. Austin, 
as you know, is by way of being literary, 
and at the Sister-Scribblers’ Club she 


real, well-known people! Popsy, Lady 


| Ramsgate, who figured in it under the 
thinnest of disguises, had agreed to 
bring a libel suit (the strongest suit a 
publisher can play, my dear!) against 
| Fetcham, as soon as the novel appeared, 
in return for a share of the profits. 
And now, just as the reading public is 
holding out its hands and positively 
screaming for the book, the whole 
thing ’s fallen through! Et pourquoi ? 
—— Qh, it’s too delicious! Be- 


| 








ASHAMED OF you. JN 


WHEN DID YOU BEGIN THEN, MuwMiE?” 


struck up a friendehin with the great 
and only Sybil Lestrange—a literary 
and intellectual friendship, not liable to 
any petty or catty interruptions—in 
short, my dear, a quite superior brand 


of friendship to what usually obtains 


between us poor, shallow, frivolous 
women. Collaboration having been a 
good deal in the air, they agreed to 
collab., and they’ve been at work for 
some time on a roman d clef, Babs sup- 
plying the clef part and Miss Lestrange 
most of the roman. The dear, old 
reading public's mouth was watering 
over the advance puffs put out by 
Fetcham, the publisher. The novel 





in correct old Venetian style, waggling | was to be lurid, it was to be daring, its 


cause, my dearest, our two 
feminine intellectuals fell 
out as to which of them 
should write the great love 
scene in the next to the last 
chapter. “J ought to write 
it,” said Babs. “ Whyso?” 
asked Miss Lestrange. “‘ You 
must forgive me, dear friend, 
for saying I am quite sure 
the public would decide 
most emphatically that a 
scene requiring strength and 
passion should be handled 
by Sybil Lestrange rather 
than by Lady George St. 
Austin.” “I ought to do 
it,” persisted Babs. “Isn't 
it only charitable to suppose 
that a married woman has 
had more experience of love 
than a single one?” 

And then, my dear, 
several things were said — 
and then several more things 
—and so the book won't 
appear—and crash goes the 
literary and _ intellectual 
friendship that was to put 
to shame all ordinary female 
friendships. 

People are talking about 
an artist in boots who has 
just opened a salon in 
London. His boots and 
shoes, I hear, are not only 
“things of sheer joy to look 
at, but are fitted with springs that give 
| you any sort of walk you may choose: 
the glide, the stride, the frivolous little 
pit-pat, the school-girl skip, and the 
chamois-leap (for those who still cling 
to the hobble-skirt). Hildegarde writes 
that his salon is simply packed every 
afternoon. They all sit waiting in the 
dark till a curtain is drawn back and 
a walking-boot is seen on a brilliantly 
lit dais, while a hidden band plays 
a march. Then the eurtain shuts 
it out again. Presently the hidden 
band begins a dreamy waltz, the cur- 
tain is drawn back once more, and an 
evening shoe is shown—and so on. 


EVER TOLD 











Later, when people are having tea and 
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nibbling niceys, a crowd of pretty 
mannequins does an ensemble dance, 
showing all the steps and jumps and 
twirls that the Beauty Boots and 
Shoes, as they’re called, enable one 
to do. Everybody swears by them. 
I’ve only heard of one little hitch. 
Popsy, Lady Ramsgate, was in Bond 
Street one afternoon, wearing a pair of 
Beauty Boots fitted with the school- 
girl skip, and either she couldn't quite 
manage it, or someone ran into her, 
but anyhow she came a cropper, and 
now she’s doing a rest-cure, 

Congrats, my dear! I’ve hit on a 
name at last for my filly by Pickpocket 
and Jigsaw. I’m going to call her 
Form IV.! Ever thine, BuancHe. 








OUR MASCOT COMMISSION. 

WE seem indeed to be living in a 
super-superstitious age. No party 
embarking upon a hazardous adventure 
is complete unless attended by a mascot 
in the shape of some unfortunate 
animal—generally a kitten. A speci- 
men, for instance, was taken by Mr. 
WELLMAN on board the America, but 
it did not ensure the success of his 
undertaking. Other mascots, whether 
carried by the Shamrock or competitors 
in GorDON-BENNETT motor races, have 
proved similarly unavailing. Even toy 
Teddy bears have failed to propitiate 
the goddess Fortune. It is high time 
to put the whole matter on a more 
scientific basis, not to speak of a 
business footing, when so many dollars 
are involved. 

We contemplate, therefore, request- 
ing two of our leading occultists, Sir 
Outver LopGE and Mr. W. T. Streap, 
to straighten things out. We look to 
these authorities on the subliminal and 
supra-normal to discover and put on 
the market a thoroughly up-to-date 
and reliable mascot. It must be 
durable, portable, able to withstand 
sudden shocks and emergencies, not 
susceptible to weather changes, easily 
put into operation, prompt in action, 
of a reasonable price, and suitable to 
the most varied exploits. It may be 
wanted by an intending Derby winner, 
a commencing theatre-manager, a can- 
didate wooing a constituency, an officer 
attacking the foe, or a client adventur- 
ing matrimony. Kittens, it will be 
seen, do not readily fulfil these require- 
ments. They are cheap, it is true, but 
they grow up, and are not easily carried 
on horseback or up the nave of a church. 
Something is wanted that will go into the 
pocket without suffocation or creating 
a bulge. Guinea-pigs and rabbits 
are not without their points, having 
been long habituated to the conjuring 
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GLUTTONY. 


Young Lady (after three hours of the *‘ classics” for a shilling). 


“WHAT A SHAME, JACK. 


THEY NEVER PLAYED THE NATIONAL ANTHEM AT THE FINISH.” 








profession ; but the average sportsman 
could not satisfactorily dispose them 
about his person, unless he wore a 
gamekeeper’s coat. 

On the whole, we think the condi- 
tions would best be met by the 
miniature tortoise frequently to be 
seen on costermongers’ barrows. It 


will stand a good deal of rough’ 


usage, is inexpensive, and can be had 
about two inches long. The “ insect”’ 
will not greatly add to the executant’s 
fighting or flying weight, and might 
be worn as a brooch bya lady. The 
tortoises, or whatever animal is finally 
selected by the Mascot Commission— 
whose hands we do not wish unduly 


to foree—must of course be properly 
trained and magnetized or otherwise 
rendered eflicient for their purpose. 

| Weshall be glad if these steps will 
‘lead to the remedy of this crying evil, 
for—in the recent words of Mr. Bat- 
rourR—‘“ Do it we must!” Ziazaa. 





** During the Cotswold Hunt run, yesterday, 
a fox ran into an empty cottage and took to 
the chimney. The huntsman induced it to 
come down, and the hounds despatched it on 
the floor.” — Western Daily Press. 
It doesn’t sound much of an induce- 
|ment, and we cannot help feeling that 
ithe huntsman kept something back 
from the fox. 
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A COLD WORLD. 


Herpert is a man who knows all 
about railway tickets, and packing, 
and being in time for trains, and things 
like that. But I fancy I have taught 
him a lesson at last. He won’t talk 
quite so much about tickets in future. 

I was just thinking about getting up 


when he came into my room. He 
looked at me in horror. 
“My dear fellow!” he said. ‘“ And 


you haven’t even packed! You'll be 
late. Here, get up, and I’ll pack for 
you while you dress.” 

“ Do,’ I said briefly. 

“First of all, what clothes are you 
going to travel in?” 

There was no help for it. 
in bed and directed operations. 

“ Right,” said Herbert. ‘“‘ Now what 
about your return ticket ? You mustn’t 
forget that.” 

“You remind me of a little story,” 
I said. “I'll tell it you while you pack 

that will be nice for you. Once upon 
a time | lost my return ticket, and I had 
to pay two pounds for another. And 
a month afterwards I met a man—a 
man like you who knows all about 
tickets—and he said, ‘ You could have 
got the money back if you had applied 
at once.’ So I said, ‘Give me a cigar- 
ette now, and I'll transfer all my rights 
in the business to you.’ And he gave 
meacigarette; but unfortunately 4 

“Tt was too late?” 

“No. Unfortunately it wasn’t. He 
got the two pounds. The most expen- 
sive cigarette L’ve ever smoked.” 

“Well, that just shows you,” said 
Herbert. ‘ Here’s your ticket. Put 
it in your waistcoat pocket now.” 

“But I haven't got a waistcoat on, 

“ Which 
put on?” 

“I don’t know yet. This is a 
matter which requires thought. Give 
me time, give me air.” 

“ Well, I shall put the ticket here on 
the dressing-table, and then you can't 
it.” He looked at his watch. 
“ And the trap starts in half an hour.” 

“Help!” I cried, and I leapt out of 
bed. 

Half an hour later I was saying 
good-bye to Herbert. . 

“T’ve had an awfully jolly time,” I 
said, “and L’ll come again.” 

“ Youve got the ticket all right?” 

“ Rather!” and I drove away amidst 
cheers. Cheers of sorrow. . 

It was half-an-hour’s drive to the 
station. For the first five minutes I 
thought how sickening it was to be 
leaving the country; then I had a 
slight shock ; and for the next twenty- 
five minutes I tried to remember how 


I sat up 





one are you going to 


miss 





much a third single to the nearest part 
of London cost. - Because I had left my 
ticket on the dressing-table after all. 

I gave my luggage to a porter and 
went off to the station-master. 

“T wonder if you can help me,” I 
said. “I’ve left my return ticket on 
the dress———_ Well, we needn’t worry 
about that, I’ve left it at home.” 

He didn’t seem intensely excited. 

“ What did you think of doing?” he 
asked. 

“T had rather hoped that you would 
do something.” 

“You can buy another ticket, and 
get the money back afterwards.” 

“Yes, yes; but can I? I’ve only 
got about one pound six.” 

“The fare to London is one pound 
five and tenpence ha’penny.” 

“Ah; well, that leaves a penny ha’- 
penny to be divided between the porter 
this end, lunch, tea, the porter the 
other end, and the cab. I don’t believe 
it’s enough. Even if I gave it all to 
the porter here, think how reproach- 
fully he would look at you ever after- 
wards. It would haunt you.” 

The station- master was evidently 
moved. He thought for a moment, 
and then asked if I knew anybody who 
would vouch for me. I mentioned 
Herbert reluctantly. He had never 
even heard of Herbert. 

“T’ve got a tie-pin,” I said (station- 
masters have a weakness for tie-pins), 
“and a watch and a cigarette case. I 
shall be happy to lend you any of 
those.” 

The idea didn’t appeal to him. 

“ The best thing you can do,” he said, 
“is to take a ticket to the next station 
and talk to them there. This is only a 
branch line, and I have no power to 
give you a pass.” 

So that was what I had todo. I 
began to see myself taking a ticket at 
every stop and appealing to the station- 
master at the next. Well, the money 
would last longer that way, but unless 
[ could overcome quickly the distrust 
which I seemed to inspire in station- 
masters there would not be much left 
for lunch. I gave the porter all I 
could afford—a ha’penny, mentioned 
apologetically that I was coming back, 
and stepped into the train. 

At the junction I jumped out quickly 
and dived into the sacred office. 

“T've left my ticket on the dress- 
ing—that is to say I forgot—well, any- 
how I haven’t got it,’ 1 began, and we 
plunged into explanations once more. 
This station-master was even more 
unemotional than the last. He asked 
me if I knew anybody who could 
vouch for me—I mentioned Herbert 
diffidently. He had never even heard 
of Herbert. I showed him my gold 





watch, my silver cigarette case, and 
my emerald and diamond tie-pin—that 
was the sort of man I was. 

“The best thing you can do,” he 
said, walking with me to the door, “is 
to take a ticket to Plymouth, and speak 
to the station-master there " 

“This is a most interesting game,” 
I said bitterly. “What is ‘home’? 
When you speak to the station-master 
at London, I suppose? I’ve a good 
mind to say ‘Snap!’” 

Extremely annoyed I strode out, 
and bumped into—you 'll never guess 
—Herbert! 

“Ah, here you are,” he panted; “I 
rode after you—the train was just 
going—jumped into it—been looking 
all over the station for you.” 

“It’s awfully nice of you, Herbert, 
Didn’t I say good-bye ?”’ 

“Your ticket.’ He produced it. 
“Left it on the dressing-table.” He 
took a deep breath. “I told you you 
would.” 

“Bless you,” I said, as I got happily 
into my train. ‘“ You’ve saved my life. 
I’ve had an awful time. I say, do you 
know, I’ve met two station-masters 
already this morning who’ve never 
even heard of you. You must enquire 
into it.” 

At that moment a porter came up. 

“ Did you give up your ticket, Sir?” 
he asked Herbert. 

“T hadn’t time to get one,’ said 
Herbert, quite at his ease. ‘“I’ll pay 
now,” and he began to feel in his 
pockets. . . . The train moved out 
of the station. 

A look of horror came over Herbert’s 
face. I knew what it meant. He 
hadn’t any money on him. “Hi!” 
he shouted to me, and then we swung 
round a bend out of sight. 

Well, well, he’ll have to get home 
somehow. His watch is only nickel and 
his cigarette case leather, but luckily 
that sort of thing doesn’t weigh 
much with station-masters. What they 
want is a well-known name as a refer- 
ence. Herbert is better off than I 
was: he can give them my name. It 
will be idle for them to pretend that 
they have never heard of me. 


A. A. M. 








‘* For Services to Literature.”’ 
**Gentleman pension in private 
family, to improve the English language.”— 
Advt. in“ The Daily Telegraph.” 
If he is really going to improve it, we 
will give him a pension of five shillings 
a week, 


de sires 


they, asked Mr. Crawford amid 
> That is the question.”— 


‘By if 
applause, why we 
East: rir Da ly Pi 


Now then—answer that if you can. 
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THE LATEST MEMORISER. 

“JT pon’t claim,” he said, “ that it’s 
indispensable; but I do say that it 
fills what is a long-felt and sometimes 
an acutely-felt want.” 

He drew from his pocket a little 
morocco-bound book and handed it 
to me. 

“You see,” he continued, “that the 
work is constructed on the principle 
of the Where Is It? There are sec- 
tions for each letter of the alphabet, 
and they can be turned to in a moment. 
But the peculiarity is that the alpha- 
bet occurs twice. The first alphabet 
is for the names of one’s friends; the 
second, for their presents. Thus, sup- 
pose your uncle Aleck gives you a 
dinner-gong; you will enter him first 
as ‘Aleck, Uncle’ under the A’s, and 
against his name you will put the 
word, or words, ‘ Dinner-gong.’ And 
again under G you will have ‘Gong, 
dinner,’ and against it the name of the 
generous donor. Do you see?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I see; but I don’t 
follow you when you insist on the im- 
portance of the work.” 

“Ah!” he said. “ Ah! But you will. 
You ave to be married shortly, is it 
not?” 

T acquiesced. 

“And the presents are beginning to 
roll in?” 

“ More or less,”’ I said. 

“And you know whom they are all 
from ?”’ 

“Great heavens! no,” I replied. 

He smiled his triumphant smile. 
“That’s the whole point,” he said. 
“Because some day, when you are 
nicely settled, you will begin to be 
visited by those said friends and rela- 
tions who have been so generous—some 
perhaps with wills to make and money 
to leave, eh ?” 

He looked profoundly cunning. 

“Very well then,” he continued. 
“You will like each to think that his 
or her present is the one you really 
cherish. In order to do this you must 
have it ex évidence, as our lively neigh- 
bours say. But, if you have forgotten 
Which is which, how can you do so, 
especially as you will very likely have 
several duplicates of the more neces- 
sary things? Now do you see? My 
little patent memo-book will enable you 
to disentangle your fish-slices in a 
moment and have the right one on the 
table. The result is what is called 
tact, and tact, if I may say so, is the 
fair wind to good fortune. 

“Let me tell you a true story,” he 
Went on. “I have a friend with 
three aunts—Aunt Emmeline, Aunt 
Gertrude and Aunt Laura. 








Although ‘line’s dessert knives. ' 
sisters they are on the worst of terms.he was disinherited by each and is! in No. 1 of Merry and Bright. 





“GIVE 


Boy (to old gentleman whose hat has been pierced by a falling rocket). US THE 


STICK, MISTER.” 








and intensely jealous of each other. | now taking paying guests, who don't, 
When my friend was engaged they|I am told, always pay. So you will 
gave himeach a present. Aunt Emme-|have one of my little books, won't 
line gave him silver dessert knives and | you?” 
forks, Aunt Gertrude gave him a silver| “For heaven’s sake provide me with 
tea service, Aunt Laura gave him a|one,” I said. 
silver coffee service. But the foolish | 
fellow got them mixed up, and when 
Aunt Emmeline came to see him he} 
fondled Aunt Laura’s coffee set and| 
said how much he loved it; and to} 
Aunt Laura he praised Aunt Gertrude’s | 
| 








Lucus a non Lucendo. 

staggered to the bed, his 

startled eyes beheld the scene. Then, witha 

choking sob, he fell on his knees, and flung his 

arms about the poor, wasted form of his wife. 
‘**My poor little girl! My poor, poor little 


4099 





“The convict 


tea service, and to Aunt Gertrude he | wifie! ; ; 
lavished adjectives upon Aunt Emme-|“ The continuation of this splendid 
The result was | story,” says theadvertisement, “appears 
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Cabby (badly worsted in the dispute). “Wet, I ‘ores AS THE NEX’ FOUR-WHEELER YER 


TIKES, MUM, WILL BE AN 'EARSE!” 








WHO IS “« PACIFICUS"? 

{So much curiosity has been excited by the 
letters signed *‘Pacificus” in The Times that 
Mr. Punch feels compelled to open his columns 
to the speculations of correspondents. } 

Sir,—The identity of “ Pacificus"’ is 
obvious. He is certainly a person of 
great authority in the Unionist Party. 
Who is the only such person in the 
Unionist Party to-day? Who dictates 
its policy every Sunday? Who con- 
trols The Observer, and through The 
Observer, The Daily Mail and the 
Conference? Mr. J. L. Garvin, of 
course! Is it not, therefore, evident 
that he is “ Pacificus ”’ ? 

Yours truly, ANOTHER OBSERVER. 

(llr. Punch fears that his esteemed 





correspondent is mistaken. The letters 
of “Pacificus” only fill just over 
column of large type.) 


a 


Sir,—lIt is certain that “ Pacificus”’ 
is & famous politician. It is certain 
also that he is distinguished amongst 
politicians as the possessor of that rare 
quality, modesty—else why should he 
conceal his identity ? I incline to think 
that he is either Mr. F. E. Smita or 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 

Yours truly, 
A GvueEsser at TRUTH. 

(Mr. Punch wonders that it has not 
occurred to his clever correspondent to 
suggest that the letters of “ Pacificus”’ 
may be the work of both these gentle- 
men in collaboration.) 





Sir,—To my mind there is one dis- 
tinctive feature in the writings of 
“ Pacificus.” The author is anxious 
to get the Home Rule question set- 
tled in order to pave the way for 
Tariff Reform. Now no member of 
the Unionist party, whatever his ulti- 
mate aims, could contemplate tampering 
with the Union. Therefore the writer 
is a Tariff Reformer without any of 
the traditional party ties. The name 
of Mr. J. Extis Barker will spring to 
every one’s lips. His associations with 
the German National Liberal Party 
would certainly not prejudice him 
against Home Rule. 

Yours truly, 
ENGLAND FOR THE IRISH. 

(Unfortunately Mr. ELzesacHer is 
at present engaged in investigating 
unemployment in the States on behalf 
of the British democracy; therefore 
Mr. Punch fears that this solution is 
impossible.) 


Srr,—The letters of “ Pacificus’’ are 
those of a pretentious, pompous and 
futile person. I am only acquainted 
with one person in whom pretentious- 
ness, pomposity and futility are com- 
bined. Mr. J. St. Loz Srracuey is 
“ Pacificus.”” Yours truly, Form LY. 

(Whilst obliged to his correspondent 
for his interesting communication, from 
which, however, he dissents in every 
particular, Mr. Punch protests in the 
public interest against any letters 
being sent him on official Treasury 
notepaper.) 


An anonymous postcard bearing the 
Berlin postmark says, “ Why does 
not Lord Esuer keep to the improve- 
ment of Windsor Castle drain-pipes 
instead of trying to improve the 
British constitution by letters to The 
Times?” 

(Mr. Punch asks his correspondent in 
the future to send his name and address 
with his communication—not neces- 
sarily for publication but as a guarantee 
of good faith. He should try again.) 





Poetic Licence. 
“It is the final conflict ; 
Unite, and to-morrow morn 
The ‘ Internationale’ 
Will embrace all humankind.” 
Refrain of the French revolutionary 
hymn, *‘ Internationale.” 
As an alternative rhyme for the last 
line we suggest— 
“ Will be the song of the London 
season.” 





Prompting to Crime. 
‘All the mothers were invited, persuaded, 
and finally won to cook themselves.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
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FILIAL ADVICE. 


“QO HEAVEN-BORN 


PROTECTOR OF ISLAM, HELP AGAINST THE BRITISH!” 


Youne Turk. 


FEEL 


ME 


Al 
wv 


“DON’T YOU LISTEN TO HIM, DAD. IT’LL MAKI 


Crown Prince or GERMANY. 
SO RIDICULOUS WHEN I GET AMONG THE MUSSULMANS OF INDIA.” 
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SOME MORE HOPEFUL “CONFERENCES.” No. I.—THE POLICE AND THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 


SHOULD THE CONFERENCE PROVE TO HAVE ACCOMPLISHED THE IMPOSSIBLE AND RECONCILED THE IRRECONCILABLE, THERE ARE 
SEVERAL OTHERS THAT SHOULD AT ONCE BE CONVENED. WHERE MINISTERIALISTS AND OPpPposITION CAN SUCCEED, SURELY OTHER 
SWORN PROFESSIONAL FOES NEED NOT DESPAIR ! 








ical ai 1 ai he ‘ 7m 
THE MARTYR. Turning when slapped in the face to his enemies 
Mr I nae ee ci Always the opposite cheek ; 
Mr. Lioyp ‘EORGE complained of an exceedingly bitter attack Yours be how (unrewarded by grati 
made in a newspaper called J'he Spectator, which was edited at the time ours be to show (unrewarded 8 aM tude) 


by an exceedingly pretentious, pompous, and futile person, who... . ; Lever this kind of St. Chrysostom attitude, 
made per: onal, offensive and stupid attacks upon one.” — Report of Speech. } Shedding a balm as you speak. 
Waar though the wicked are everywhere flourishing, 
Wolves on the trail of the lamb! 
Saul in his hatred implacably nourishing 
Poisonous libel and flam ! 
So you impair not your personal dignity, 
Why should the waft of a paper’s malignity 
Worry our Davin a dam ? 


So when historians prate to posterity, 
Whine that a scurrilous tone 
Crept in our polities, spoiling its verity, 
One, they shall candidly own, 
Ong, in the midst of the vice that was prevalent, 
Stood and disdained to be cheaply malevolent, 
Hero of Limehouse, alone. Evor. 
Think you the heroes who dined in Valhalla had 
Care of the dints of the fray ? 
Deem you, in search of the Grail, that Sir Galahad 
Minded what people would say ? 
Model of courtesy, calmness and rectitude, Ay Pade 
CHANCELLOR, sure in your stainless perfectitude, Airship : 








Two extracts from The Morning Post: 
(1) From “Our Special Representative on boaid the 


Still let the Editors bray. ‘‘The change from France was extraordinary; the great unenclosed 
7 plains gave place to little fields shut in by hedges that seemed too 
Look you how oft-times the Saturday’s shilling’s gate small to support even a single cow.” 
(Football encounters that view) (2) From M. Henri Junwior: 
arke > oI1r +] > : ir Billineso: > ? 
Darken the air with the floods of their Billingsgate, “Once the sea was crossed I recognised by the character of the 
Blacken the sky as they boo country that we were no longer in France. A French landscape seen from 
Him, the controller, the umpire unfortunate ; an airship looks something like a chess-board, the land being so sub- 


divided owing to the prevailing system of cultivation called the 
petite culture. In England, however, one passes over vast estates with 
tall hedgerows almost like rows of trees.” 


So, with his blasphemies crudely importunate, 
Howls The Spectator at you. 


Never you mind, though, how acrid his venom is; One of them must have looked through the wrong end of 
Better the part of the meek, his telescope. 
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A GERMAN BATH. 


Parker, Wilks and I had _ been| 


“doing” Germany on the cheap, and 


I don’t know which of us enjoyed it/on the floor, and after a stiff struggle 


least. Parker grumbled the most, but 
then he always did, and though Wilks 


and I tried to look on the humorous) bath, and it was all I could do to 


side of things we lost flesh over it. 


We had happened upon a heat wave | flow. 


and swallowed 


up around us, we had too much 
sritish pride for that; and, as luck | 
would have it, at the last town of 
our tour we were quartered on the 
top floor of a hotel where a German 
Prince occupied a suite of rooms. 
In our opinion, three English tourists 
were worth more than thirty Ger- 
man Princes, and we dropped our 
boots on the floor at night in the 
vain hope that he was underneath. 
But, alas! his suite was on the first 
floor, and we never even caught a} 
glimpse of him, though once we| 
heard his high-pitched, arrogant, | 
penetrating voice, and the oozy| 
fulsome rejoinders of his valet, both 
articulating a language which Parker 
contemptuously described as “ the 
limit.” 

It was the last morning of our stay. 
Parker and I had come back to 
the hotel to pack our bags before 
departing for the station. The 
weather was hotter and dustier than 
ever, and Wilks, always energetic, 
had gone to the public bathing 
place on the river in search of a 
swim. I had a letter to write, and’ 
Parker wandered round the hotel to 
kill time. Presently he thrust his 
face in at the door; it had lost its! 
familiar lowering look and wore a! 
bright and alert expression. | 

“I say,” he ejaculated myste-| 
riously, almost under his breath, | 
“I've just found a bath-room in) 
this blighted hole—bath full of tepid -— 
water, with a thermometer in it—clean, 
varmed towels on the rail—and all that. 
What shall I do?” 

“Do!” I replied ; “ get into it, man! 
And let me know when you've finished.” 

He wasn’t long, and came _ back 
looking wonderfully young and clean. 
The mail had just arrived and I had 
spent a few minutes over my letters 
before I also found the bath -room, 
following his directions. It was with- 
out exception the best I have ever 
been in—and, to my surprise, the big 
porcelain bath was half-full of tepid 
water, and a set of clean, newly- 
warmed towels hung on the rail. I 
took what the gods gave and asked 








a tremendous lot of | me in a flash—this was the Prince’s 
dust and flies, thrown in gratis, cheap | 
though our tariff was. But we couldn't | 


swallow the foreign titles that cropped| glorious certainty 





no questions, but I wanted more cold 
water and experimented unsuccessfully 
with various levers in the wall. Asa 
last hope I attacked a cart-wheel affair 


managed to turn it. A flood of cold 
water gushed in along one side of the 


wrench the wheel round and stop the 
As I did so, light came upon 


bath, prepared for him a second time 
by his obsequious valet! It was the 
of the fact that 





ESOME 
VELATIONS 
TO DAY ~~ 


NO FURTHER 








A DULL DAY FOR OUR EDITORS. 











made me enjoy that bath as I have| 
never enjoyed a bath before or since. 
The cheap English tourists were one} 
up on his Serene Highness, after all. 
Still I admit, when I had finished 
tubbing, I lost no time in getting back 
to the fourth floor again. I told Parker | 
the great news, and we were just dis- | 
cussing it with rapture when Wilks) 
came in, looking supremely dejected} 
for the first time on the tour. 

“The bathing place isn’t open,”| 
he snarled. “Had all the fag of 
going there for nothing. What dirty} 
beggars they are!”’ 

“ Not all of them,’ I replied. “ Don’t 





| you worry, old chap;”’ and I described 





to him the position of the bath-room, 
and he was off like a hare. During his 
absence we thoughtfully packed our 
own bags and his. In ten minutes he 
returned, fresh as a mountain daisy 
and bubbling over with gratitude. 

“ What sort of a bath did you get?” 
I asked carelessly. 

“A clinker!" he cried; “and it was 
all put ready for me, clean towels and 
everything. The only difficulty I had 
was with the cold water wheel arrange- 
ment on the floor.” ; 

“It was a bit stiff,” I agreed. 

“Tt turned on all right,” said 
Wilks, “ but I couldn’t turn it off.” 

“What did you do?” we asked 
together. 

“T left it,” he answered simply. 

“What time are we due at the 
station ?”’ said Parker. 

“Now!” I replied—and we took 
our bags and went. 

As we descended the stairs with 
studied calmness, we heard electric 
bells continuously tingling on the 
first floor; a high-pitched arrogant 
voice raised in anger; oozy, servile 
tones answering imploringly. We 
came upon the proprietor leaping 
up the stairs and a stream of water 
leaping down them; and a couple 
of hours afterwards we crossed the 
border, with the secret satisfaction 
that we had “done” Germany at 
last. 








**To-day he stands among the elect asa 
gem of the first water, that will mellow and 
improve with the passing years.” 

The Standard. 
The gentleman who is hard up can 
explain in future that he has put 
aside his diamond ring to mature. 


‘The Master of Elibank, addressing 
Ulster Liberals yesterday in Belfast, said 
thet the Home Rule question was a far 
wider question than it was.”—Jrish Times. 
The great thing is to find out how 
wide it is, and then you can give a 
better guess at its present width. 





‘Wanted cash offers for six pairs smart 
prize-bred Borders, some fit show; exchange 
ots, blankets, overmantel, cold albert, Canary 
seed, side ornaments for marble clock, cuckoo 
clock, anything.”"—Cage Birds, 


How about a packet of spoiled Form 
Fours ? 





The harvest festival was held at Norbury 
Church on Friday last, the scared edifice being 
tastefully decorated with flowers, corn, etc.” 

Ashbourne Telegraph. 


We have often been alarmed ourselves 
by some of the larger marrows. 
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ScenE—Waiting-room at Dentist’s. 














Fond Mother (as name of next victim is announced). ‘JUST DON’Y THINK ABOUT IT, DARLING!” 








MAIL-BAGS. 
No. VII.—Tue Aviator’s. 


Jermyn St., W. 
Kenneth Swayle, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We have thought of an 
excellent idea of mutual advantage, 
which we beg to lay before you. We 
want advertisement; you no doubt are 
open to increase your income. If you 
will arrange that all press notices of 
your flights contain words such as 
“The intrepid airman alighted un- 
scathed, coolly smoking a ‘ Rameses’ 
cigarette,” or “ Before starting the im- 
perturbable birdman put to his lips 
one of his inseparable companions, the 
famous ‘ Rameses’ cigarettes,” we are 
prepared to pay you a royalty of £5 
per insertion in any high-class journal. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE PHaraon Topacco Co, 

(Answer: Mr. Swayle leaves all these 





details to his press agent. He under- 
Stands that an offer of £1,000 a year| 
certain has already been made for the| 
same privilege.) 


photograph or your name in the papers. 
Perhaps you will guess now what is in 
my heart. You will remember how 
you came to see The Girl from Jericho 
and the whole house rose to cheer you ; 
but I wonder if you will remember the 
little girl who took the part of Fifi and 
sang her heart out to you that night ? 
Yours always, MyrtLE VANDELEUR. 
(Answer: Mr. Swayle leaves all these 
details to his press agent. Please fix up 
an appointment with him, when the 
matter will receive due consideration.) 


Dear Sir,—We have commissioned 
one of the foremost dramatists of the 
day to write us a bioscope drama which 
will centre round the rescue of an im- 
prisoned heroine by aeroplane and a sup- 
posed flight from the Isle of Man to the 
coast of England. We shall be pleased 
to cast you for the leading part in this 
drama if you will sign the enclosed 
contract note. Yours faithfully, 

THe New Drama Trapinc Co., Lip. 

(Answer: Mr. Swaylereturns the con- 
tract note with some suggested altera- 
tions. A minimum edition of 5,000 


Dear Mr. Swaytr,—It is very diffi- | films should be printed and gramophone 
cult for me to begin this letter. I have | "ecords arranged to go with them.) 


already torn up—oh, acres of writing- | 
paper. Ever since your daring flight | 
from Margate to Southend, I have been 
thrilled every time I have seen your 


— 


Dear Mr. SwaynteE,—Have you ever 
considered the possibilities of the poli- 
tical career which lies within your 
grasp? For a young man who can 





carry votes with him there are under- 
secretaryships and even higher posts 
waiting, and we are confident that at 
the next General Election your national 
popularity would prove a most valuable 
asset to our party. In my own mind I 
can foresee a seat on the Committee of 
National Defence being offered to you 
later on. Yours very truly, 
GERVASE LANGDALE. 

(Answer ; Dear Lord Gervase,—My 
press agent reports favourably on your 
suggestion, and I shall be pleased to 
discuss the matter with you in person 
if you will call on me at 9.15 a.m. 
punctually on Thursday week.) 


Dear SwayLe,—Turn us in a column 
of your views on the Bacon-Shakspeare 
balderdash this evening without fail, 
and I will tell my Editor to try and 
keep space for it in The Daily Truth. 

Yours, Ben BupGen. 

(Answer by express messenger: Dear 
Sir Benjamin,—Delighted! I am sup- 
posed to be the guest of the evening 
to-night at the Royal Society dinner, 
but I will throw that over and write 
the column for you. I hope your 
Editor will manage to keep the space 
open for it—last time, you remember, 
my article was crowded out by that 
interview with the man who stayed in 
bed for twenty years.) 
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THE POET IN THE HOUSE. 


Or all the germs that infest and fill us 
And change our being, we can’t say how, 
The worst is surely the verse-bacillus— 
You didn’t know that? Well, you know it now. 
But since you are still inclined to doubt it 
I ‘ll tell you a tale I’ve heard about it. 


Within the memory of men alive 

And likely to live on for many years, 

Last year, in fact, there dwelt in Shepherd’s Bush 
One Richard Hugglestone, a stock-broker. 

He from the Bush each morn at half-past nine 
Forth issuing took the tube, and so was borne, 
teplete with breakfast, puffing at his pipe, 

Unto his office in Threadneedle Street ; 

And there he broked—not always there, of course ; 
But sometimes in the very House itself, 

Chafling the jobbers, he would ease his mind, 

And being chaffed and chaffing back again. 

He knew the ways of shares; he knew, he knew 
Debenture Bonds and all that they imply. 
Contangoes he had faced and overcome ; 

Matched against backwardations had prevailed— 
In fact he was a perfect business-man, 

Wrapped up in markets, down on Socialists, 
Loathing Luoyp Grorer, and paying little heed, 
Outside his shop, to anything but golf, 

A game of bridge, and, every now and then, 

His pair of nicely browned ejector guns. 

Jorrocks he knew ; he sometimes scanned the Field, 
But as to poets and the stuff they write, 

He took no sort of stock in them or it. 


One cheerful summer morning, at something after eight, 

Without the least foreboding he came upon his fate. 

It was the hour of breakfast: the table had been spread 

With sausages and bacon, with muffins, toast and bread ; 

With golden finnan-haddocks, whose steam as it arose 

In puffs of keen aroma was waited to his nose ; 

And several other dishes with which a man may sport 

Who likes his breakfast British and cannot bear it short. 

He tried them all, did Richard, for he was nobly geared 

For feats of breakfast-daring: a haddock disappeared ; 

With strips of streaky bacon our hero followed on ; 

A fat split sausage went the way the other things had gone. 

And in between he greatly strove to eat a muffin whole, 

And filled some chinks with tongue and ham and others 
with a roll; 

Which having done he took and drained his coffee to the 
dregs, 

And, last, attacked a glowing dish of highly buttered eggs. 

Now, as it chanced, the butter with which this dish was 
made 

In certain paper-wrappings to the house had been conveyed. 

One lot—they did not use it—had nestled in The Times ; 

The rest in sheets of Walker, his lexicon of rhymes. 

And so the dish of buttered eggs, though Richard did 
not know it, 

Was full of all the deadly germs that make a man a poet. 


Without a thought he finished the dish; 
And swift in his blood a tingling started 
As of fiery stars that circled and darted 
About and about without his wish. 
His brain became 
Like a ball of flame; 
And * Apollo!” he shouted, “I’m out for fame.” 
And so for the City he departed. 





(All this was done by the Rhymococcus, 

Which works in a way that well may shock us : 
It pales your cheeks and furrows your brows and 
Lays its eggs by the thousand thousand 

All over your bones and sinews and muscles, 
And in every one of your blood corpuscles ; 

And turns you from sober to moonstruck-silly, 
And makes you a poet willy-nilly.) 


I can’t recount the dreadful tale—some things are better 
hid— 

Of all the mad poetic things the wretched Richard did. 

On every casual broker’s clerk a ballad he bestowed ; 

He scared his partners pink and blue by mouthing them 
an ode. 

His favourite jobbers fled from him: “ Great Scott!” they 
told a friend, 

“ He’s given us all an awful turn and frightened us no end 

By spouting yards and yards of rhymes.” But what was 
really worse, 

He would insist on making out his contract-notes in verse. 

The Stock Exchange Committce met—the thing required 
dispatch— 

And packed the poet off that day by car to Colney Hatch. 


So of all the germs that infest and fill us, 
And change our being, we can’t say how, 
The worst, | repeat, is the verse-bacillus— 
You didn’t know that? Well, you know it now! 
R.C. L. 








A BITTER ALOE. 

PETER put out his tongue at the closing door. 

Norman, flinging his book into the coal-box, said, “I 
don’t want to see the blooming aloe!” 

“Oo!” exclaimed Joan, “ you naughty !—you swored !”’ 

“T didn’t swear, silly!”’ said Norman. 

“It’s very vulgar!” said Margaret, with a grown-up air. 

“It’s perfectly all right,” said Norman petulantly. “If 
you'd listened to Aunt Florence you’d have heard that 
the aloe only blossoms once and then dies, and that it is 
now in bloom, and therefore it’s a blooming aloe.” 

* And it’s a blooming nuisance,”’ remarked Peter. 

“You ’re both vulgar. Joan, we won't have anything to 
do with them. I think it is very sweet of Aunt Florence 
to take us to the Zoo to see the blossoming aloe; we might 
never see such a thing again. Besides, we shall be able 
to see the dear old owls and the elephant, Joan, and the 
camels and monkeys; we want to go and see the aloe at 
the Zoo, at any rate, don’t we, Joan darling?” 

“ Let’s go now,” said Joan, her eyes big circles of glitter- 
ing excitement. 

“No, dear, not now; next Saturday, Aunt Florence said.” 

“Idiot!” said Norman. “Can't you see it’s a plant?” 

“T shall next Saturday,” said Margaret, adding with 
some dignity, ‘“‘ I never did consider a blossoming aloe to 
be either an animal or a mineral.” 

“T s’pose you don’t know what next Saturday is,” said 
Peter from the window, with a sneer. 

“The day Joan and I go with dear Aunt Florence to the 
Zoo, of course,” replied Margaret sweetly. 

“If you hadn’t been idiot enough to let that squib off in 
your hair last year, and catch a cold as well, Margaret,” 
said Norman savagely, “it would have been all right. But 
now the little dears must be kept out of danger, and taken 
to the Zoo for the afternoon and get home too late to do any- 
thing. What about our five bobs’ worth of fireworks in the 
potting-shed, and the bonfire we’ve been collecting? Aloe!” 

“ Aunt Flowence is horwid!” said Joan gloomily. 
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POPULAR SAYINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


“TAKING HIS PLEASURES SADLY.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. W. B. MAxwewt, whose work is never less than 
interesting, has written in The Rest Cure (MrTHuEN) a 
story as clever and powerful as anything he has done yet, 
though it possibly will not rival his earlier books in popu- 
larity. Itisa tale entirely of one man, John Barnard, the 
strong, self-made hero of a hundred triumphs, who, at the 
climax of his devastating progress through finance and 
politics to an assured peerage, is struck down by the 
collapse of heart and brain, and condemned to the torture 
of a “rest cure,’ to which only death ean put an end. 
Not, you perceive, exactly a cheerful theme; yet there is 
more entertainment in it than might be suspected, especially 
in the earlier half, which tells of the meteoric rise of 
Barnard, his capture of the rubber market, and his marriage 
into the delightfully human family of Lord Rathkeale. It 
is after the break-down that my personal complaint against 
the author begins. The physical circumstances of Bar- 
nard’s end ave given us in altogether too painful detail. 
There exists to-day a clever writers whose 
apparent aim it is to bring the very odour of the chloroform 
into their pages ; and I am sorry to find that Mr. Maxwert, 
Whose power as a story-teller is in need of no such 
questionable assistance, is here guilty of this lack of good 
taste, or, more politely, this lack of pathologie reticence. 
That the thing is, of course, supremely well done only 


school ol 








makes my dislike for it the greater. As I say, however, 
the beginning of the story is excellent, the Mathkeales 
wholly charming, and the part about the genesis of the 
rubber-boom gives a touch of historic interest which should 
have for many readers a wistful fascination. 

You will admit that it was vexing for Jeannie, the heroine 
of The Sins of the Children (Mitts axp Boon), who had 
mniarried above her, and was enjoying her first dinner-party 
with her husband’s people, when her low-born father sud- 
denly dashed into the room on all-fours, having mistaken 
the house for the one next door, where there was a 
children’s gathering. It was a bit disturbing for me, too, 
beeaus2 I had been so long familiar with the original of 
this anecdote (about SorHERN, wasn't it?) that its re- 
uppearance as the crisis of Mr. Horack W. C. Newre’s 
story rather shook my faith in his creations. This was 
the more a pity because he has written about them in a 
style which would otherwise carry a good deal of convic- 
tion. Jeannie, as I have told you, married into a superior 
social plane, and as a consequence somewhat neglected 
her nice old father. That is part one. In part two 
Jeannie, now a widow, has a growing-up son who treats 
her in precisely the same fashion. When some reference 
was made to the future behaviour of this son’s children, I 
began to ask myself where the book was likely to stop. 
However it ends, a trifle abruptly, by Jeannie’s surrender 
to the arms of an old lover, who is the real hero of the 
tale—a strong Imperialist, with some pronounced views 
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(which I should like to thank Mr. Newrtr for letting him 
yoice at such length) on the German Menace, and alto- 
gether a desirable person in every way. A clever and 
unusual piece of work which, but for the incident recorded 
above and some apparently very careless proof-reading, 
would have been altogether satisfactory. 

In taking the love-affairs and adventures of Sir Harry 
Frankland and Aqnes Surriage, and altering them to suit 
his requirements, Q. has placed another point to his credit 


account. Perhaps some of us who cannot have too many 
of his Cornish tales may regret that Lady-Good-For- 


Nothing (NEson) is but mildly reminiscent of the Duchy. 
[I doubt, however, if he has ever drawn a finer character 
than Ruth Josselin, and I am sure that the irregularities 
of life have never been treated with a greater tenderness 
and sympathy. In her childhood Ruth—a poor servant- 
girl—was a victim to the cruel spirit of New England 
Sabbatarianism, and while paying the penalty for a trifling 
offence was befriended by Captain Vyell, Collector of 
Customs for the Port ————-————_-— - 





soldiers no chance is missed of putting in a good word for 
any civilians who happen to be about. Moreover, are 
not all the characters, be they never so minor, delightfully 
portrayed? Let us be profoundly grateful to Whatever- 
his-rank-may-be H. VauGHan-Sawyer for writing this 

novel, and to Messrs. Minus anp Boon for publishing it.” 
It is some time since I first read a book by Mr. Rearnanp 
Turner, but I well remember thinking that, if he were not 
actually among the big men, he was at least working on 
the right lines, and I had him marked down as worth 
watching. Consequently, when Count Florio and Phyllis K. 
(CHAPMAN AND Hatt) came along, I anticipated, in spite of 
the obvious struggle for a smile in the title, that I should 
be able to report progress made. I am sorry to say that I 
cannot. Mr. Turner seems to me to have turned back. 
He tells the story of the marriage of an Italian nobleman 
of ancient family with an American heiress. There are a 
few complications, some Yankee slang, and, very near the 
end, two surprises, one mild and the other ingenious though 
~~ ——— marred by improba- 





of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. To him 
she owed her escape 


| 
- 


from poverty, 

education, and a 
time in which her 
only unhappiness 


was that shescarcely 
ever saw her bene- 
factor. During these | 





years his conduct 
considering — that 
he loved her—was 


admirably generous 
and restrained, and 
his lack of delicacy 
was not really dis- 
closed until 
agreed to marry him. 
for then he was 
totally unable — to} 
perceive, with her, | 
that a ceremony of | 
marriage performed 
by such a villainous . . 


she 





clergyman as Mr. Silk must be more a pollution than a; 
Her refusal of this mockery 
may stamp her as « pagan, but [ think that when you read | career. 


sanctification of their love. 


this fascinating story you will admit that she is a most 
adorable one. 


that Ruth possesses that rare and indefinable quality which 
wins both love and admiration. 


We (for Sport of Gods was too good a thing to keep to 





A MEETING OF WALTERS IN HypE PARK 1 


‘ROTESTING AGAINST THE TivepING SYSTEM. 


| bility. These ingre- 
jdients might con- 
| ceivably make a good 
'novel—Mr. Henry 
| JAMES has made use 
of very similar ones 
—but Mr. Turner 
has not employed 
the skill which his 
earlier work shows 
him to possess. 
Perhaps he won't 
mind me very much, 
but so far as I am 
concerned he must 
buckle to, or I shall 
have to strike him 
| off my list. 











It is now many 
‘years since Mr, 
| Punch threw open 

his pages to the 
inspired Pooter and 








Q. has not always convinced me of the] 
charm of his heroines, so [ say all the more emphatically | 


~ printed therein that 
delightful Diary of a Nobody (actually by Grorcr and 
WeeEpDoN GrossmitH), thus starting it on its triumphant 
It now appears in a new edition, with commen- 
datory epistles, ratifying the soundness of Mr. Punch’s pve- 
vision, from two such illustrious somebodies as Lord Rosr- 
BeERY and Mr. Birrece., Lord Rosenery says that he con- 
siders a bedroom unfurnished unless it has a copy of this 
classic, while Mr. Brrrecn expresses his delight that the 
authors chose his name for a charwoman in their immo: tal 
pages. “Iam there,” he says. The new edition is for the 























oneself, and we read it aloud to each other) have only one pocket, and to adapt Lord Rosrnery I may say that no 
small complaint to make, and that is that now and then the | pocket can be considered furnished without a Copy of it. 
paragraphs incline to be too short and snappy. Otherwise, | , 
it combines all the merits of «a most readable story, 8N| «On the following Saturday, St. Paul's Cathedral will be——for 
engrossing plot well constructed, first-hand information of|the third time within a few months—the scene of the wedding of 
the Indian frontier given without pedantry, and the nicest | Mr. Detmar Blow, the well-known architect, to Miss Winifred Tolle- 
ideas on all the current topics of the day in parenthesis. wae. , Evening News. 

Hukum Singh, typical of the splendid Sepoy, won our rhe bridegroom seems to marry rather frequently, but we 
instant admiration, and we loved Major Brown and May | hope the third time will be lucky. 

Norman from the first. We appreciated with concern the | 
subtle problem of complex motives which kept them so 
long apart. Coming with reluctance to the end, “ We are 
astounded,”’ said we, “that in a book by a soldier all about 











| ** Lady has outgrown clothes for boy 13 years."——Adevt. ia ** The Lady.” 
| Then she must get some for a boy of 14 if she insists on 
dressing in this way. 

















